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e) Material of any kind found in commentaries, histories, or books of Bible 

illustration which have been examined in the course of the study. 
/) The essential features of the passage viewed as a whole. 

8. Consider each topic in the order of the outline suggested by the questions 
thus prepared, and master the details thus called for. 

9. Take up by itself the forty-ninth chapter and make of it a special 
study according to the outline given in the November Student. 

10. Study the " critical analysis " of Gen. xii.-l.: 

1) Distinguishing in some way the various documents or writings which 
are claimed to exist ; 

2) Noting the peculiarities by which each of these writings is said to 
be characterized ; and 

3) Determining for yourself, whether or not there is ground for the claims 
made. 



HEBEEW PEOPHETS AND PEOPHEOY. 

By Professor R. V. Tostbr, D. D., 

Theological School, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 



III. 

Concerning the peculiarities, or characteristics, of prophecy ,^some of them 
have been alluded to in the preceding pages, — the following may be briefly men- 
tioned : 

1. Its intensely moral character. It is not merely " predicted history." It is 
not merely " tidings about the future." " It had a present meaning and a present 
lesson to those who heard it," and to those who should come after them. The 
prophet could not have been a prophet had he not also been a preacher, a preacher 
for his own times, a preacher for all generations. The saying of the apostle, 

" that all Scripture is profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 

Instruction which is in righteousness," applies no less to prophecy than to other 
inspired Scripture. Its aim is to enlist every thing on the side of practical 
holiness. Its prediction, its retrospection, its warnings, its rebukes, its promises, 
all look largely to this end. It nowhere stops with mere knowledge. 

2. Its evangelical character. It went beyond the sphere of ethics. It is 
pervaded with truth adapted to our nature as fallen and guilty. It looks beyond 
the sacerdotal to the spiritual ; beyond morals to religion. The prophetical books 
are not equally evangelical ; but the Messianic idea, in the broader or narrower 
sense, is found in them all. It is this that gives them coherency ; in this is found 
their "higher unity." 

3. Its time-element. The future in prophecy often appears as immediately 
present, — predicted events or conditions being spoken of as now transpiring, or 
as already past. Balaam, who for the time being was a prophet of Jehovah, 
furnishes an illustration (Num. xxiv. 15-19) ; what he saw, his natural eye being 
closed, he saw as at that moment taking place. He saw a Star rising out of 
Jacob ; he saw a scepter rising out of Israel, and smiting through the comers of 
Moab, and breaking down all the sons of tumult. Numerous instances occur. 
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4. Dates. Collateral with the preceding is the subordinate importance which 
prophecy attaches to dates. The chronological datum usually is simply " iji that 
day," or " in the last days," without saying precisely when. In a few instances, 
however, more emphasis is placed upon the time of fulfillment, as in Ezek. xii. 28; 
Dan. IX.; Isa. xvi. 14; xxi. 16. Every one knows with what frequency the 
indefinite expressions ^acharith and hayyom hahu'' occur. In the short prophecy of 
Zechariah alone the latter expression is found in this indefinite sense no less than 
thirteen times ; one side of the picture of "that day" being a description as vivid, 
as intense and awful, as the famous Dies Irae, while the other is the wilderness 
and solitary place already made glad, and the desert blossoming with roses. 

5. Grouping of events. In lieu of definite chronological statement as to the 
exact time when an event shall take place, prophecy groups the events which it 
predicts according to their necessary chronological order. A certain event shall 
transpire, and this shall be succeeded by another, and this again by another, and 
so on ; the exact time-when of now being given. In its predictive element proph- 
ecy generally looks far ahead to the consummation of the kingdom of God. In 
other words, its ultimate object is the fulfillment of God's purpose of salvation in 
"the last days;" its immediate object being salvation as a process, or " the way 
in which God conducts his purpose of salvation from the actual present to its ful- 
fillment or appointed end." Hence, it looks to the past and the present, only that 
it may look to the future, having need, in its references to the latter, not of exact 
dates, but only of the order of succession. In prophetic vision we have first guilt, 
then retribution, and lastly redemption, its dark cloud always being encircled with 
a rainbow. But the exact times of the retribution and redemption are not given. 
The judgment is first upon Israel, then upon the world. The deliverance is first 
from Assyria, or Babylon, or other world-power happening to be dominant at the 
time, but which in the end becomes suggestive of deliverance under the Messianic 
reign ; the near future being thus combined, or blended, in the prophet's thought, 
with the far future ; as the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish 
economy are combined in prophetic vision with the end of the world. This is 
what is sometimes called the perspective character of prophecy. The seer looks 
from hill-top to further hill-top ; nor are we required to suppose that in every case 
he could determine whether the object, or group of objects, was on a nearer hill- 
top or the one beyond. He saw it ; but he knew not exactly where. This charac- 
teristic belongs to New Testament prophecy no less than to the Old. Paul knew 
that the Lord would come ; but between himself and that event he saw the great 
apostacy ; he knew not how far off was either event. 

6. The realization. The prophet sees the realization of the matter of prophecy 
in particular events which are complete in themselves. E. g.: In Joel m. the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the people of God is presented in the prophetic intuition 
as a single act, which the prophet may have thought exhausted the prophecy ; so 
also the judgment of the end of the world is presented as a single act of judgment 
taking place in the valley of Jehoshephat. Whereas, the fulfillment is really a 
process of long and gradual development ; the one outpouring, or the one judg- 
ment, being only a link of the long unbroken chain, or a grand culmination of 
a series of similar events. This has been called the law of dilation, though 
speaking of it with reference to the prophet's own point of view, it would be 
better called the law of visual compression. Many objects seen from far away 
appear to be compressed into one ; but as we draw nearer to them, they appear, as 
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they really are, more than one. Perhaps the church has not yet seen all the out- 
pourings of the Spirit which Joel describes as compressed into one. 

7. Apparent contradiction. Another peculiarity of prophecy is the frequent 
apparent contradiction of the matter of one prophecy by that of another. E. g.: 
One prophet looks to the future, and reports the Messiah as the Prince of Peace. 
Another reports him as a warlike hero. At one time he is a secular ruler ; and at 
another, the Servant of Jehovah, atoning for the sins of his people. The fact in 
the case is that prophecy recognizes, whether the prophet in every instance recog- 
nized it or not, that before thei-e can be peace there must be war ; before the 
ploughshare and the pruning-hook must be the sword and the spear. Before 
reconciliation there must be expiation. Prophecy looks at one time on this side, 
at another time on that. It presents, in these cases of apparent contradiction, the 
particular as particular, and not in its connections. But all the lines of vision 
converge to one and the same object, which in the illustrative case taken is the 
one Jesus of Nazareth. The Jewish interpreter, from the beginning, has stum- 
bled here, because he did not detect the point of convergence. 

8. Its form. Another characteristic of prophecy is the readiness with which 
it accommodates itself to the plane of the people. Its subject-matter is couched 
in current terms. It receives its coloring from the prophet's own age and from 
the circumstances of his times. The future kingdom of God (e. g.) is presented 
as an extended and glorified form of the theocracy, with which both prophet and 
people are familiar, — and this seems to be at least one providential use which God 
made of the persistent desire of the people in Samuel's time to have a king and a 
kingdom. The kingdom granted them became ever afterward a kind of object- 
lesson, or illustration. The king of the kingdom of God is another David. Proph- 
ecy is furnished with concrete terms in which to express its abstract, or spiritual, 
ideas. It was too soon yet to say "The kingdom of God is within you." The 
admission of other nations into the kingdom of God is represented as the nations 
traveling in unbroken stream to Mount Zion. (Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1, 2.) The 
world hostile to the kingdom of God is represented as the enemies of Israel, — 
Assyria. Moab, Edom, or whichever one happened to be the dominant one at the 
particular time, or whichever one happened to be regarded as the permanent and 
representative enemy. Did the prophet, however, understand it all thus ? Per- 
haps not. The diction he employed in such cases as above mentioned was not 
conscious symbolism. If Assyria, or Moab, or Babylon, was spoken of, AssyTia, 
or Moab, or Babylon was meant. The form of the mold into which the truth is 
cast, in order that the abstract may become concrete, and the spiritual become 
visible, is determined by the peculiar historical surroundings. But the literal 
Israel, Assyria, Babylon, was the mold into which another Israel, Assyria, Baby- 
lon was cast, the nature of which even the prophet himself, to say nothing of the 
average Hebrew, may not have Clearly perceived. Nor is it strange that it should 
have been so. To speak to any age in the language of the future is to speak to it 
in a strange tongue. The future, to every age, is the projection of its present. 
We describe heaven and "the outer darkness" in terms of earth. When the child 
sings, 

"There is a happy land, far, far away," 

the child understands it, doubtless, in a purely literal sense; and all that wiser 
ones can make of It is that it means something good. 
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9. Its symbolism. But prophecy does employ a symbolical covering, and to 
such an extent as to render it one of its peculiarities. It is conscious and inten- 
tional on the part of the prophet. The valley of dry bones was not literally a 
valley of dry bones, and Ezekiel knew that it was not. The horseman and horses 
among the myrtles were not literal horseman and horses, and Zechariah knew 
they were not. " Then said I, O my lord, what are these ? " Instances abound, 
particularly in the prophecies of the exilic and restoration periods. 

IV. 

One more question remains to be asked. How did the prophet know that he 
was a prophet ? What circumstance was it which, in his own consciousness, gave 
authority to his word ? The fact that gave or helped to give him authority with 
the people was the fact that he was a member of a recognized and influential 
institution which came into prominence in the days of Samuel. At the time of 
Elijah, or Isaiah, or the later prophets, it had long ago become gray with years ; 
and therefore the institution itself "to man was godlike," aside from any personal 
weight of character which any individual member of it might have. The prophet, 
as we have seen, was the educated and wise man of the day, the counselor not 
only of the people, but of the kings also. He wore the mantle of his office ; and 
whether a true prophet or a false one, exacted and received the respect due to his 
office. It was not a strange thing, therefore, that both kings and people should 
have been misled by false prophets ; and however censurable the former may have 
been, the latter were always more so. "Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and 

scatter the sheep of my pasture, saith the Lord Behold I will visit upon you 

the evil of your doings, saith the Lord, and [or but] I will gather the remnant of 
my flock out of the countries whither I have driven them, and will bring them 
again to their folds." (Jer. xxiii. 1 seq.) But while the people may not always 
have been able to distinguish between the true prophets and the false, the true 
prophet had more than the outward sign. He earned within him a prophetic 
consciousness that he was right, which rendered him twice armed and doubly 
strong. Nor was this conviction merely of ordinary or natural origin, such as 
might have been shared by the false prophet. It was from above. It was pecul- 
iar to the true prophet. He did not know himself to be a prophet, merely because 
of a conscious possession of any natural gifts, — for even the false prophet may 
have recognized in himself the presence of natural gifts ; not because he had been 
educated in any of the schools of the prophets, — for not all prophets had been so 
educated ; not because of any predilection which he may have had for the pro- 
phetic office, — for not all prophets had such predilection. Jeremiah shrank from 
it. "Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speak; for I am a child." But the true 
prophet knew himself to be such by virtue of a divine call, as the true minister of 
the gospel to-day knows it, and by his endowment with the enlightening, sancti- 
fying and strengthening Spirit of God. Thus the propliet knew that what he pro- 
claimed was the word of God ; and he could not withhold it. {Jer. xx. 9.) "The 
Lord God hath given me the tongue of them that are taught," said Isaiah, "that 
I should know how to sustain with words him that is weary ; he wakeneth morn- 
ing by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as them that are taught." (l. 4.) 
'■' The Lord God hath spoken ; who can but prophesy V " (Amos iii. 8.) 

But the false prophets, many of whom doubtless had been members of the 
schools, and all of whom doubtless wore the badge of office, spoke lying divination. 
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after the manner of the heathen, out of their own hearts. (2 Kgs. xvii. 17 ; Jer. 
XIV. 14; Ezek. xiii. 7.) They followed their own spirit, and were like foxes in 
the waste places. They went not up into the gaps, neither made up the fence for 
the house of Israel to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord. (Ezek. xiii. 5.) 
Not so with the prophets the records of whose ministries we study, and like unto 
whom, in all essential respects, God grant that we may be. 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

By Pkof. Willis J. Beechek, D.D., 

Auburn Theolog-ical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 



Feb. 13. God's Covenant with Abkam. Gen. xv. 5-18. 

Professor Kiinen [Hexateuch, original pages 141, 314, etc.) holds that this 
account is made up of two previous accounts, with some later additions. First, 
there was a narrative, now represented by verses 2-4, 5, 6, 13-16, which told of an 
interview of Jehovah with Abram by night, Jehovah promising him an heir and a 
numerous seed. There was another narrative-, now represented by verses 7-11, 
12, 17, which told of an interview in the afternoon, of Jehovah's promising an in- 
heritance to Abram, and of a sacrifice and covenant. A compiler roughly pieced 
these two narratives together. Some centuries later, an editor worked into the 
narrative a few such phrases as " who shall come forth from thy bowels," " great 
substance," "good old age" (verses 4, 14, 15), with the limit of time to the 
"fourth generation," verse 16. Still later some subsequent editor introduced the 
. contradictory time-statement, the 400 years of verse 13, and either introduced or 
extended the list of nations, verses 19-21. Of the alleged peculiar expressions, 
the word rakush, substance, is limited in use to Genesis, Exodus, and the latest 
Old Testament books ; the others have no such limit. 

This is a very complicated way of accounting for the phenomena presented, 
and the complexity of it increases when we examine the details. One who holds 
that the chapter now stands substantially as it was originally written has at hand 
explanations of the phenomena which are at once much simpler and much more 
complete. The transaction took some time, the beginning of the interview being 
at night, and the sacrifice taking place in the afternoon of a subsequent day. The 
author represented Jehovah as promising to Abram both an heir and an inherit- 
ance, the two being thought of and spoken of together. The most natural inter- 
pretation of the 400 years makes it to be a round number, describing a period 
closing about 400 years from the time when the words were spoken, while the 
fourth generation would be counted from the time of the beginning of the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt ; the two time-statements, therefore, are consistent, and both 
are correct. An earlier author was just as likely as a later to give a longer list of 
nations than usual. The word rakush can be accounted for as an early word, 
revived by the late writers who use it, they being close students of the Penta- 
teuch. The other phraseology that is here cited as peculiar to the style of the 
priestly narrator is not thus peculiar, but belongs to the current Hebrew of the 
earlier times. 



